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EDITORIAL 


The  four  articles  in  this  number  of 
Pennsylvania  Library  Notes  by  Miss 
MacKinney,  Miss  Matthews,  Miss  Abra- 
ham and  Miss  Stevens  were  originally 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  They  were 
published  in  part  in  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Free  Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 
and  by  permission  are  here  printed  in 
full. 

The  paper  on  The  Elementary  School 
Library.  Its  Present  and  Future,  by  Mrs. 
Ross  was  read  by  her,  before  the  School 
Library  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia. December  28.  1933. 

We  were  asked  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  School  Librarians  to  publish 


Mrs.  Ross’  paper,  and  we  appreciate  her 
gracious  permission  for  us  to  do  so. 

We  felt  it  fittingly  followed  Miss  Abra- 
ham’s brief  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  school  library  movement,  for  Mrs. 
Ross  gives  us  a fine  conception  of  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  the  elementary  school 
library  not  only  of  the  present  but  for 
the  future. 

This  paper  we  feel  will  have  value  for 
public  librarians  as  well  as  school  li- 
brarians, since  almost  all  of  our  larger 
public  libraries  and  many  of  our  smaller 
ones  are  helping  by  the  closest  coopera- 
tion to  make  the  elementary  school  li- 
braries of  Pennsylvania  a vital  force  in 
our  educational  system. 


S.  Y. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Evelyn  L.  Matthews 


A summary  of  the  public  library  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  however  brief,  car- 
ries the  reader  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  State — to  the  days  when  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a colony  and  when  settlements 
were  small  and  scattered. 

The  first  library  in  Pennsylvania  of 
which  there  is  any  mention  was  founded 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Junto 
Club  of  Philadelphia  ; among  whom  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  had  a leading  part.  In 
1727  these  men  organized  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  Company,  a stock  company. 
In  1731,  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  pounds  having  been  procured, 
the  library  was  begun,  and  books  ordered 
from  London.  The  books  came  in  Octo- 
ber, 1732,  and  were  duly  cataloged. 
Homer's  Iliad  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  light  reading  the  library  contained. 
At  one  o’clock  on  Saturdays  the  library 
was  opened  for  business,  and  a church 
bell  was  rung  to  announce  the  fact.  The 
first  librarian  of  this  library,  and  conse- 
quently of  Pennsylvania,  was  Louis 
Timothee  and  his  salary  was  one  pound 
a month.  He  served  for  three  months, 
and  was  followed  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
whose  term  of  office  was  only  one  day 
longer.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
Library  Company  it  absorbed  several 
other  libraries  which  were  started  in 
Philadelphia  and  flourished  for  a time. 
Among  these  were  the  Union  Library 
Company,  begun  in  1747,  the  Amicable 
Library,  and  the  Association  Library, 
both  of  the  latter  started  in  1757.  The 
Philadelphia  Library  Company  has  had 
a continuous  existence  up  to  the  present 
time.  By  the  will  of  the  Honorable 
William  Logan  the  library  received  in 
1777  the  library  of  James  Logan,  a friend 
of  William  Penn’s.  This  library  of  3,500 
volumes  was  given  to  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  constitute  a separate  collection 
called  the  Loganium  Library  and  that  the 
use  of  the  books  be  absolutely  free.  In 


this  collection  are  to  be  found  a great 
portion  of  the  rare  items  of  the  Library 
Company. 

By  177G  there  were  a number  of 
smaller  public  libraries  in  Philadelphia, 
among  them  those  of  Christ  Church,  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  ((founded  in 
1742),  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Li- 
brary and  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a 
number  of  libraries  were  started  during 
the  18th  century. 

The  Darby  Library  Company  was  or- 
ganized on  March  10,  1743  by  'twenty- 
nine  representative  citizens.  At  this 
meeting  a list  of  books,  forty-three  in  all, 
were  selected : history,  religion,  travel, 
science,  poetry,  but  no  fiction,  were  in- 
cluded. Through  John  Bartram,  the 
noted  botanist,  who  wrote  to  a friend, 
Peter  Collium,  the  books  were  bought  in 
London  at  a cost  of  ten  pounds  and  ten 
shillings.  After  twenty  weeks  the  books 
arrived  and,  with  the  exception  of  four, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Darby  Li- 
brary. Shares  in  this  library  were  sold 
and  inherited  as  other  property.  In  181!) 
a share  was  inherited  by  Ann  Paschall, 
who  was  duly  admitted  to  membership 
according  to  the  minutes  of  the  company, 
but  “her  attendance  at  the  meetings  is 
dispensed  with.”  A fact  interesting  to 
suffragists. 

In  1755  the  Union  Library  of  Hatboro 
was  started  in  a village  of  twelve  fami- 
lies. Books  for  this  library  ordered  from 
London  took  one  year  and  twelve  days 
to  arrive  and  then  were  so  wet  the 
“honorable  directors  and  secretary  spent 
a day  in  drying  them  out.”  When  at  last 
they  were  “set  up,”  “the  whole  company 
was  advised  to  meet  * * * that  the  books 
might  be  delivered  out  by  lott  without 
the  least  appearance  of  partiality,  which 
was  done  to  universal  satisfaction.”  (Ex- 
tract from  minutes)  For  seventy  years 
the  library  was  housed  in  the  homes  of 
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various  secretaries.  Not  until  1846  was 
a permanent  place  obtained.  The  library 
built  then,  from  an  endowment  fund 
given  by  Nathan  Holt,  cost  $4,160.40  and 
is  a beautiful  example  of  colonial  archi- 
tecture. It  still  houses  the  library.  In 
1852  the  Legislature  exempted  it  from 
taxation. 

In  1800  the  Fallsington  Library  was 
organized  by  “most  of  the  business  and 
substantial  citizens”  of  that  locality.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  books,  most  of 
which  have  been  preserved,  constituted 
the  original  library.  For  many  years 
this  library  too  was  moved  from  house 
to  house.  In  1879  a permanent  building 
was  erected  through  the  gift  of  Isaiah 
Williamson  and  others.  The  Abington 
Library  Company  of  Jenkintown  was 
founded  in  1803,  and  still  occupies  the 
beautiful  colonial  building  built  in  1909. 

The  first  library  organized  among  non- 
English  speaking  settlers  was  in  German- 
town in  1745.  Two  libraries  were 
started  in  Reading  about  1808,  one  of 
which  was  German. 

Lancaster’s  first  library  “The  (Juliana 
Library  in  Lancaster”  got  its  name  from 
Lady  Penn,  who  made  a generous  con- 
tribution to  it.  In  recognition  of  this 
gift  the  shareholders  determined  “that  as 
a testimonial  of  the  high  obligation  they 
were  under  to  her,  the  company,  origin- 
ally called  the  Lancaster  Library  Com- 
pany, desired  to  be  and  were  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Juliana  Library  Com- 
pany in  Lancaster,  and  the  common  seal 
used  was  that  of  Minerva  leading  an 
illiterate  person  and  pointing  to  a shelf 
of  books  and  a pair  of  glebes  with  the 
motto  ‘Ecce  comitas  itineris.’  ” This  li- 
brary existed  until  1843  when  its  books 
were  sold  at  ,public  auction.  In  1829  a 
second  library  was  begun  called  the 
Mechanics  Library  of  Lancaster.  It  is 
now  a part  of  the  public  library  of  that 
city. 

Merion  and  Chester  both  had  libraries 
before  the  revolution.  Easton’s  library 
was  founded  in  1811  and  in  1827  the 
Chester  County  Athenium  was  organized 


in  West  Chester.  Phoenixville  has  rec- 
ords of  a library  existing  between  1798 
and  1802,  and  a later  one  organized  in 
1812. 

From  this  time  on  libraries  were  or- 
ganized in  various  places  in  the  State, 
but  they  were  stock  company  or  sub- 
scription libraries,  and  circulated  books 
only  to  their  members. 

In  1820  the  Apprentices  Library  of 
Philadelphia  was  organized  to  give  free 
service  to  apprentices.  It  was  the  first 
library  to  be  started  with  the  purpose 
of  giving  free  service,  although  the 
Friends  Library  was  free  to  members  of 
the  Meeting  from  the  beginning.  As  early 
as,  and  perhaps  earlier  than,  1835  the 
Friends  Library  was  free  to  everyone. 
Up  to  1841  the  Apprentices  Library 
served  apprentice  boys  only,  but  in  that 
year  it  opened  a separate  department  for 
girls.  A catalog  of  the  girls’  library, 
1845,  contains  such  items  as  Florist’s 
Guide , Bee  Breeding,  Cook  Book,  Female 
Scripture  Biography,  Biographies  of  Good 
Wives,  Woman  as  She  Ought  To  he, 
' Woman’s  Wrongs.  The  question  might 
be  asked  if  there  were  any  titles  in  the 
main  collection  on  man  as  he  ought  to  be. 

These  early  libraries  took  seriously  the 
question  of  objectionable  books.  Among 
those  in  1829  in  the  Apprentices  Library 
which  were  the  cause  of  debate  as  to  pur- 
chase were — Waverly,  Woodstock,  Mod- 
ern Chivalry,  Adventures  of  a Young 
Rifleman  and  Don  Quixotte.  The  Darby 
Library  burned  one  book  entitled  The 
Pupil  vf  Pleasure. 

In  1832  the  list  of  libraries  in  Phila- 
delphia numbered  twenty-six  with  a total 
of  111,550  volumes.  And  as  has  been 
mentioned,  there  were  libraries  in  other 
of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State. 

Between  1850  and!  1886  we  have  record 
of  the  organization  of  twenty-one  li- 
braries, most  of  which  are  in  existence 
today.  All  of  these  started  as  subscrip- 
tion libraries. 

Some  of  the  earliest  libraries  started 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  are 
those  of  Coudersport,  1850;  Johnstown, 
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1872  ; Meadville,  1867  ; Sewickley,  1873  ; 
Warren,  1874 ; Washington,  1870. 

In  1870  a real  impetus  ;was  given  to 
the  free  library  development  of  the 
United  States  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Library  Association  which  oc- 
curred at  a meeting  held  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society’s  rooms,  Phila- 
delphia. At  this  time  there  were  only 
about  sixty  free  libraries  in  the  country. 
This  association  started  people  all  over 
the  country  thinking  along  the  lines  of  the 
development  of  free  public  library  serv- 
ice. Eleven  years  later,  1887,  the  real 
free  library  movement  began  in  Pennsyl- 
vania when  Isaac  S.  Osterliout  be- 
queathed his  fortune  to  Wilkes-Barre  for 
a free  library.  This  library  has  been 
supported  entirely  by  the  income  from 
the  endowment  he  left. 

The  first  library  in  Pennsylvania  to  be 
supported  by  tax  was  that  of  Scranton, 
which  was  organized  in  -1889.  A com- 
mittee of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Trade 
made  a report  on  the  subject,  in  which  it 
recommended  the  starting  of  a free  public 
library  if  the  sum  of  ’,$35,000  could  be 
raised.  Mr.  John  Joseph  Albright,  a 
former  resident  of  the  city,  presented  the 
town  with  a building  as  a memorial  to 
his  parents,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
gave  the  site  for  the  building,  which  was 
that  of  the  Albright  homestead.  The  li- 
brary was  opened  and  the  building  ded- 
icated in  1893.  Since  1892  regular  an- 
nual city  appropriations  have  been  made 
for  its  maintenance. 

In  1881  Andrew  Carnegie  offered  to 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  .$250,000  for  a li- 
brary on  the  condition  that  the  city  ap- 
propriate .$15,000  per  year  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  offer  was  declined,  but 
Allegheny,  at  that  time  a separate  town, 
asked  that  the  offer  be  made  to  it.  Mr. 
Carnegie  agreed  and  gave  to  Allegheny 
.$300,000.  A library  was  built  which  con- 
tains an  art  gallery,  lecture  room  and 
music  hall  as  well.  It  was  opened  in 
1892.  About  this  time  Mr.  Carnegie  gave 
a library  to  Braddock  also,  and  this  li- 
brary was  the  first  Carnegie  Library  to 


open  its  doors  in  1889.  Braddock,  Home- 
stead, Carnegie  and  Duquesne  all  have 
libraries  both  built  and  endowed  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Besides  these  Mr. 
Carnegie  built  libraries  for  eighteen  other 
towns  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  condition 
that  the  community  assume  the  support. 
These  towns  are  Beaver  Falls,  Bradford, 
Butler,  Connellsville,  Easton,  Grove  City, 
Hamburg,  Johnstown,  McKeesport,  Mans- 
field. Midland,  North  Bessemer,  Oalunonf, 
Oil  City,  Pennsburg,  Pittsburgh,  State 
College  and  Swissvale. 

In  1890  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  to  spend 
not  less  than  .$1,000,000  for  an  institution 
for  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  provided  the 
city  subscribe  $40,000  annually  for  its 
maintenance.  This  gift  was  accepted 
and  the  library  was  opened  in  1895. 
Later  the  amount  given  was  increased  to 
$5,000,000.  In  April,  1903,  through  his 
generosity,  a training  school  for  librarians 
was  organized.  It  is  now  called  the 
Carnegie  Library  School  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
graduate  library  school  by  the  American 
Library  Association. 

In  1891  a free  library  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  will  of  George 
S.  Pepper.  In  October,  1892  the  first  of 
a number  of  libraries  was  opened  in 
Wagner  Institute  in  Philadelphia  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, which  had  received  $15,000  for  the 
work.  Six  other  libraries  were  opened, 
subsequently,  in  West  Philadelphia  In- 
stitute, The  City  Institute,  Roxborough, 
Holmesburg,  and  Chestnut  Hill. 

All  of  these  Institute  libraries  were 
later  absorbed  by  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  and  are  now  branch  libraries 
in  its  system  which  at  present  has  thirty- 
two  branches  and  three  deposit  stations. 
In  1927  the  Free  Library  moved  into  the 
spacious  building  erected  for  its  use  in 
Logan  Square. 

Among  the  towns  in  Pennsylvania 
which  have  been  fortunate  in  receiving 
gifts  of  library  buildings  are  those  of 
Alexandria,  Aliquippa,  Ambridge,  Athens, 
Bellevue,  Brownsville,  Canton,  Chester, 
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Conneautville,  Danville,  Doylestown, 
Edgewood,  Fairview,  Foxburg,  Hanover, 
Harrisburg,  Hershey,  Jersey  Shore, 
Kingston,  Lewisburg,  Lock  Haven,  Ma- 
rietta, Mauch  Chunk,  Milford,  Mount 
Holly  Springs,  New  Milford,  North  East, 
Northumberland,  Port  Allegany,  Titus- 
ville, Towanda,  Ulysses,  Wallingford, 
Wellsboro,  Williamsport,  Wyalusing,  Wy- 
omissing  and  York  Haven.  The  city  of 
York  has  an  endowment  fund  to  build  and 
support  a library  but  the  fund  has  not 
yet  been  used.  Plymouth  Meeting  also 
has  an  endowment  for  a library  building. 
In  the  latter  case  the  library  has  been 
started  and  housed  in  temporary  quarters 
until  the  building  is  constructed. 

Since  1850,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  libraries  have  been  established. 

Two  library  schools  for  the  training 
of  librarians,  that  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  al- 
ready spoken  of,  and  the  Drexel  Institute 
School  of  Library  Science,  which  was 
opened  in  1892,  are  outstanding  schools 
in  the  library  field. 

The  first  law  relating  to  free  libraries 
was  passed  in  1864.  It  authorized  school 
districts  to  accept  and  administer  gifts 
of  books,  money  or  other  property  for 
public  library  purposes,  but  forbade  the 
purchase  of  books  at  public  expense,  ex- 
cepting professional  books  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  These  district  libraries,  as  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  first  six  sections  of 
the  Act,  were  to  be  free  for  the  use  of 
any  person  over  twelve  years  of  age,  resi- 
dent in  the  district,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereof.  Later  sections 
of  the  Act  made  provision  for  school  li- 
braries “for  pupils,  or  other  persons  con- 
nected with  any  common  school,”  under 
very  much  the  same  conditions,  but 
clearly  limited  the  use  to  the  schools. 

The  Act  of  1895  authorized  school  dis- 
tricts, except  in  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class,  to  found  and  maintain  free 
non-sectarian  libraries  and  levy  taxes  not 
to  exceed  one  mill  on  property  assessed 
for  school  purposes  for  such  purpose. 
Several  of  the  city  libraries  of  Pennsyl- 


vania were  organized  under  its  provisions, 
i.  e.  Erie,  1897,  Easton  (reorganized) 
1901  and  Phoenixville,  1896. 

The  School  Code  Commission  amplified 
this  Act  when  the  code  was  made  in  1911 
and  many  libraries  have  received  at  least 
partial  support  from  school  districts 
under  this  law.  The  wording  of  the  school 
code  of  1911,  however,  left  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  some  interpreters  of  the  law  as 
to  whether  the  “public  school  libraries” 
referred  to  in  Article  25,  should  be  defined 
as  free  public  libraries  for  the  use  of  all 
citizens,  or  as  libraries  for  the  free  use 
of  students  in  the  schools.  The  new 
School  Code  of  1931  follows  the  code  of 
1911  in  making  provision  for  the  organi- 
zation, maintenance  and  assistance  of 
free  public  libraries. 

The  Act  of  1887  empowered  any  city  to 
receive  gifts  of  money,  books,  manuscripts 
or  real  or  personal  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a free  library  and  to 
make  annual  appropriations  for  its  main- 
tenance. A series  of  acts  followed 
whereby  cities,  boroughs  and  townships 
were  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  public  libraries. 

One  such  act,  1887,  appropriated  the 
tax  on  dogs  to  the  support  of  public  li- 
braries in  boroughs,  “provided  that  such 
Library  Companies  shall  provide  and 
maintain  a free  reading  room  for  the 
use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  bor- 
oughs.” 

In  1917  all  the  laws  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  free  public  libraries 
under  municipalities  were  re-written  into 
a code.  In  this  code  the  word  munici- 
palities was  defined  as  being  “any  county, 
city,  borough,  town  or  township,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  shall  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  school  district.”  The  library 
code  P.  L.  1143,  July  20,  1917,  repealed 
all  other  acts  relating  to  libraries  es- 
tablished under  municipal  control.  It 
provided  for  the  establishment,  support 
and  control  of  libraries,  and  for  assist- 
ance to  free  public  libraries  organized 
otherwise  than  under  the  law,  i.  e.  by  en- 
dowment or  gift. 
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It  provided  for  the  protection  of  all 
library  property,  making  it  possible  to 
prosecute  persons  who  wilfully  damage 
or  destroy  any  library  property. 

In  1899  the  Legislature  made  provision 
for  a Free  Library  Commission  ito  en- 
courage the  development  of  free  libraries 
and  to  maintain  a system  of  traveling  li- 
braries for  the  very  -small  communities. 
Several  of  the  public  libraries  -of  Penn- 
sylvania had  their  origin  in  these  travel- 
ing libraries  which  have  been  sent  out 
regularly  since  1899.  In  1919  the  Free 
Library  Commission  became  a part  of 
the  State  Library  and  thisi  in  turn  was 
placed  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  1923.  Two  more  acts  re- 
lating to  free  public  libraries  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature  since  the  1917  Code, 
and  one  or  two  amendments  have  been 
made.  The  first  act  passed  in  June,  1931 
provided  a system  of  state  aid  for  counties 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  classes  which  support  or  aid 
in  the  support  of  county  library  systems. 
The  amount  of  aid  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  county  and  on  the  amount  of  money 
donated  annually  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners. Eighth  class  counties  receive 
125%  of  the  county  appropriation,  while 
third  class  counties  are  allotted  20%. 
The  act  also  makes  provision  for  a loan 
of  books  to  any  counties  conducting  a 
demonstration  of  county  library  service 
for  a period  of  two  years.  It  appropriated 
$20,000  for  the  biennium  to  provide  pay- 
ment of  this  state  aid. 

The  second  law  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1933.  It  makes  it  possible  to 
bring  action  against  delinquent  borrowers 
who  deliberately  refuse  to  return  bor- 
rowed books  after  due  requests  for  their 
return  have  been  made  by  the  library  and 
provides  a penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  such  misdemeanors. 

Pennsylvania  now  has  five  counties 
which  have  started  county  library  serv- 
ice, those  of  Lancaster,  Susquehanna, 
Dauphin,  Clinton,  and  Pike. 

Several  other  counties,  those  of  Ches- 
ter, Centre,  Tioga,  Luzerne,  and  Clear- 


field tried  to  'get  the  necessary  financial 
support  for  county  library  service  but 
were  unsuccessful.  At  present  Butler 
County  is  carrying  on  a demonstration 
of  county  service. 

Of  the  counties  which  started  county 
service  Susquehanna  was  the  first.  This 
library,  founded  in  1902  and  opened  in 
1908,  was  free  to  the  county  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  first  year  eight  travel- 
ing libraries  were  sent  out,  and  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  steadily  ever  since. 
In  1921  it  began  a separate  county  col- 
lection of  books,  and  in  1924  a book  car 
was  purchased  and  a county  librarian 
added  to  the  staff.  The  car.  in  addition 
to  visiting  the  school  and  traveling  li- 
brary centers,  makes  house  to  house  visits 
covering  the  county  with  several  different 
routes. 

In  1920  the  Lancaster  Library  started 
to  give  county  library  service  by  opening 
service  stations  in  Ephrata,  Mount  Joy 
and  Marietta.  The  county  commissioners 
have  contributed  regularly  to  the  library 
since  1920  and  the  work  has  developed 
until  now  the  Library  has  three  branches 
and  thirty-eight  deposit  stations  through- 
out the  county. 

In  1925  money  for  county  library  serv- 
ice was  appropriated  by  the  county  com- 
missioners of  Dauphin  County,  and  a book 
truck  was  purchased.  About  one  thou- 
sand books  were  obtained  for  a county 
collection  and  work  in  the  county  was 
begun  by  visiting  one-room  rural  schools. 
In  1932  the  report  of  the  library  gives  a 
county  circulation  of  155,540.  The  li- 
brary has  three  branches,  and  twenty-two 
stations  besides  the  schools.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  county  schools  and  thirty- 
one  schools  in  Harrisburg  are  served. 

In  1927  the  county  commissioners  of 
Clinton  County  gave  the  Lock  Haven  Li- 
brary $1,000,  and  county  service  was 
begun  there.  County  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  books  and  branch  libraries 
have  been  opened  in  Renovo  and  Wool- 
rich.  Pike  County  also  started  circulat- 
ing books  throughout  the  county  in  1927 
and  now  has  stations  in  Bushkill,  Ding- 
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man’s  Ferry  and  Paupack,  besides  its 
service  to  the  schools. 

In  closing  this  summary,  which  gives 
only  the  barest  outline  of  the  development 
of  library  service,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Asso- 
ciation which  was  organized  in  1901  and 
which  has  continually  labored  for  the 
development  of  free  libraries.  The  Asso- 
ciation numbers  among  its  members  both 
library  trustees  and  librarians,  who 
work  together  to  increase  the  number  of 
libraries  in  the  State  as  well  as  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  service  which  the  li- 
braries render. 


The  growth  of  free  public  libraries  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  slow,  but  steady. 
Hardly  a year  passes  that  does  not  add 
at  least  one  more  to  the  list  of  free  li- 
braries. Many  subscription  libraries  have 
changed  to  free  libraries  in  the  course  of 
the  years.  Interest  in  public  library  serv- 
ice is  growing  steadily,  and  while  the 
business  depression  of  the  last  few  years 
has  momentarily  slackened  the  pace  of 
library  progress  it  has  not  halted  it  en- 
tirely, and  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
couragement in  the  outlook  for  the  future. 


A CENTURY  OF  LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  LIBRARY 

Gertrude  MacKinney,  Director 


The  early  legislative  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  records 
the  fact  that  three  distinct  libraries 
existed — that  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, the  Senate  and  the  House.  (By  the 
Act  of  1816,  the  three  libraries  were  con- 
solidated and  the  (appointment  of  a li- 
brarian by  a joint  library  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  was  authorized,  and 
John  Fisher  became  Pennsylvania’s  first 
State  Librarian  of  this  consolidated  li- 
brary. The  power  of  appointment  re- 
mained invested  in  this  joint  library  com- 
mittee for  38  years,  during  which  period 
eleven  different  State  Librarians  served. 
The  Act  of  1854  transferred  this  power 
from  the  Assembly  to  the  Governor,  and 
through  this  next  period  of  eighty  years, 
thirteen  State  Librarians  have  directed 
'the  destinies  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  government.  The  terms  ofi  service  of 
these  twenty-four  State  Librarians  have 
varied  from  one  to  eighteen  years. 

Only  financial  reports  made  to  the 
Assembly  can  be  found  recording  the 
State  Library’s  growth  for  the  first  thir- 
teen years.  In  1829,  the  first  printed 
'Catalog  appeared  and  showed  4,838 
volumes.  This  century  and  eighteen  years 
which  have  passed  in  the  State  Library’s 
history  have  brought  new  quarters,  ad- 


ditions to  departments  of  work,  and  an 
increase  of  more  than  360,000  volumes. 

Three  different  Capitol  buildings  have 
housed  the  State  Library  during  these 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  of  its 
existence.  In  the  isame  year  Ithat  the 
State  Library  was  consolidated,  or  1816, 
a State  Capitol  building  was  authorized. 
This  building  housed  the  State  Library 
from  1821  to  1894,  when  a new  State  Li- 
brary building,  completely  equipped,  be- 
came the  home  of  its  90,000  volumes. 
After  thirty-eight  years  of  residence,  the 
collection  had  grown  to  the  360,000  vol- 
umes, and  in  November,  1931,  was  moved 
to  the  new  home  in  the  Education  Build- 
ing. Here  commodious  quarters  on  the 
first  floor  are  provided  for  the  General 
and  Law  Libraries,  with  miles  of  book 
stacks  to  care  for  (present  housing  and 
future  growth.  Other  divisions  of  work 
are  housed  on  the  ground  and  second 
floors  of  the  building. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Statq  Library’s  three  homes 
during  the  last  ,'one  hundred  and  eighteen 
years,  yet  it  is  with  the  increase  in  its 
collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps, 
etc.,  we  are  most  concerned. 

In  the  year  when  the  Free  Public 
School  System  was  born,  Seth  Salisbury 
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was  serving  as  State  Librarian,  being  the 
third  since  1816  to  hold  that  office.  As 
Senate  Document  No.  50,  he  offers  an  in- 
tensely interesting  and  prophetic  report 
to  the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Salisbury 
says  in  this  report : 

“The  ‘progress  of  the  State  Library 
has  been  rapid,  keeping  pace  with  the 
onward  course  of  general  intelligence, 
and  its  rapidly  iaugmented  collection  of 
valuable  books,  manuscripts,  maps,  pic- 
tures, prints,  etc.,  has  become  highly 
interesting  to  men  of  science,  eminent- 
ly useful  to  the  Idifferent  branches  of 
the  government,  and  highly  creditable 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

“It  is  a (subject  of  just  congratula- 
tion with  Pennsylvania  to  know  that 
their  State  Library  stands  in  advance 
of  any  other  similar  state  institution  in 
the  Union,  as  iregards  the  number  of 
its  volumes,  the  character  of  the  works, 
their  order  and  arrangement,  together 
with  the  spaciousness  of  the  halls;  and 
it  may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  refer 
. to  the  unsurpassed  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

“These  facts,  in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  show  a 
steadiness  of  progress  in  its  prosperity, 
a recognized  utility  and  efficiency,  and 
a growing  popularity,  full  of  honest 
pride  'to  those  who  have  been  its  pa- 
trons, and  full  of  hope  to  the  people  of 
the  State  now,  and  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us. 

“Linking  hands,  uniting  our  energies 
in  such  a cause,  contributing  our  means 
liberally  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  this 
literary  branch  iof  the  public  service, 
is  proof  of  high  social  (refinement ; a 
most  happy  illustration  that  intelli- 
gence, virtue,  and  patriotism  not  only 
animate  the  public  councils,  but  have 
an  abiding  place  ‘in  the  hearts  of  a 
free  people. 

“Appropriations  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  advancement  of  the  State  Li- 
brary have  been  liberal ; land  it  will 
only  require  the  same,  preserving  deter- 


mination on  the  part  of  the  immediate 
representatives,  in  making  future  ap- 
propriations, to  maintain  this  State  in- 
stitution in  a position  and  rank  that 
will  reflect  credit  upon  themselves  and 
lasting  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

“There  is,  justly,  high  import  and 
consideration  attaching  to  a State  Li- 
brary : It  is  created  by  public  will, 

and  sustained  by  moral  influence  of  the 
citizens  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 
The  State  Library  more  than  any  other 
institution  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  true  standard  of  general  intelli- 
gence. Our  library  will  be  the  gage  by 
which  those  who  come  after  us  will 
judge  of  the  present  condition  of  litera- 
ture (and  general  education  — the 
amount  of  intelligence  that  prevades 
the  public  mind. 

“It  is  important  that  this  State  in- 
stitution shall  be  conducted  with  that 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  which 
comports  with  its  true  interest,  and  a 
high  regard  for  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  its  onward  progress — the 
People  of  the  State.” 

With  such  a staple  foundation,  a far 
reaching  vision,  and  enlightened  policy  to 
guide  its  years  of  inception,  this  institu- 
tion of  our  State  government  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  record  a remarkable 
growth.  Mr.  Salisbury  mentions  several 
books  added  to  the  Library  during  his 
administration,  such  as  American  Por- 
trait Gallery , presented  by  him,  Miner’s 
History  of  Wyoming,  Trego’s  Geography, 
Ingersol’s  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second 
War  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,' 
Push's  Narrative  of  a Residence  in  the 
Court  of  London,  and  Fremont’s  Narra- 
tive of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  an  occasion  for 
congratulation  in  searching  through  our 
collection  to  find  these  treasures  still  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  re- 
cording a use  through  the  century  just 
passed  which  justified  their  presence  in 
the  State  Library’s  collection. 

The  province  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
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Library  is  formally  defined  by  law.  When 
first  established,  like  all  state  libraries,  it 
was  only  designed  to  serve  the  State’s 
offieial  family,  or  the  legislature,  courts, 
administrative  departments  and  officers. 
This  conception  has  grown  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  mean  a library  which,  without 
dropping  any  of  its  original  functions, 
would  come  to  hold  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  all  library  endeavor  in  the  State 
as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
holds  toward  all  public  school  educational 
endeavor.  It  has  become  a general  library 
for  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  increasing  demands  made  upon 
its  Library,  the  expansion  of  the  whole 
State  government  is  reflected.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  evolution  of  the 
State  Library  and  to  note  the  ability  of 
the  various  State  Librarians  and  their 
efforts  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
library  service. 

The  lament  of  each  and  all  through 
the  century  is  the  inadequacy  of  appro- 
priations, and  consequently  of  staff,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  progress. 

We  function  through  four  divisions,  of 
which  the  Law  Library  is  the  oldest  divi- 
sion. In  1816,  during  Governor  Snyder’s 
administration,  when  the  State  Library 
was  formed  of  the  three  existing  collec- 
tions, they  were  largely  law  books.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  collect  old  editions 
and  books  valuable  because  of  their  rar- 
ity, but  there  are  many  volumes  in  this 
collection  having  a high  monetary  value 
and,  therefore,  housed  in  our  commodious 
vault.  The  early  volumes  of  the  iset  of 
English  Parliamentary  papers,  beginning 
with  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII,  in 
French — the  language  of  the  courts  of  the 
time — are  very  valuable.  The  early  jour- 
nals of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
though  as  many  as  100  copies  were 
printed,  are  now  exceedingly  scarce  and 
these  have  become  a part  of  the  vault 
collection.  Law  text-books,  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  various  states, 
paper  books  of  all  cases  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  and  Superior  Courts, 
United  States  Reports,  Reports  of  the 


Courts  of  Appeal  of  all  states,  a complete 
set  of  English  reports,  Canadian  reports, 
digests  and  all  loose-leaf  services  of  Pren- 
tice Hall  and  the  Commerce  Clearing 
House,  and  current  law  periodicals  make 
up  the  collection.  The  up-keep  of  this 
division  is  heavy,  as  law  books  are  ex- 
pensive and  soon  out-dated.  It  is  our  en- 
deavor to  make  it  useful  to  attorneys  in 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

Connected  with  this  division  is  a Docu- 
ment Section,  as  the  State  Library  serves 
as  a depository  and  a place  of  reference 
for  State  documents.  Each  state  pub- 
lishes and  preserves  its'  own  official 
records.  Such  records  include  the  jour- 
nals of  both  houses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, bills  or  resolutions  introduced  in  or 
passed  by  either  house,  reports  by  legisla- 
tive committees  or  special  bodies  author- 
ized by  the  State,  State  laws  and  legisla- 
tive manuals,  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  courts  of  appeal,  annual 
reports  of  various  State  officials  and  those 
of  departments  or  institutions,  such  as 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Health, 
Public  Instruction,  State  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  aged, 
criminals,  insane  or  other  classes.  In 
short,  any  document  bearing  on  the  offi- 
cial life  or  activities  of  the  State  must  be 
preserved,  and  no  better  or  more  fitting 
place  exists  than  the  central  State  Li- 
brary. 

Our  political  life  and  interests  are  so 
interrelated  that  for  the  different  states 
to  live  in  harmony  with  one  another,  each 
is  under  the  necessity  of  knowing  what 
the  other  states  are  doing.  The  State 
Library,  therefore,  collects  and  preserves 
state  documents  of  every  other  state 
through  exchanges  with  our  sister  states. 

We  are  a depository  for  official  publi- 
cations of  the  Federal  Government  and 
are  making  a special  effort  to  catalog  and 
make  available  for  reference  the  wealth 
of  material  which  has  been  and  is  being 
collected  in  our  Document  Section. 

The  General  Library’s  choicest  collec- 
tion is  in  Pennsylvania  history,  travel 
and  genealogy.  Through  the  century  this 
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collection  has  received  everything  pub- 
lished, and  it  contains  many  books  of 
great  monetary  value.  Our  Pennsylvania 
imprints,  or  that  collection  of  books  pub- 
lished prior  to  1835,  is  large  and  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  Another  collection  of  the 
General  Library  of  great  value  is  found 
in  bound  Pennsylvania  newspapers — over 
20,000  volumes — some  dating  back  to  pre- 
Revolutionary  times.  (In  1889  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  appropriated  funds 
for  the  purchase  and  binding  of  one  news- 
paper from  every  county.  While  appro- 
priations are  not  now  so  ear-marked,  the 
practice  has  been  generally  continued.) 
These  give  an  original  source  of  informa- 
tion second  in  value  only  to  the  Archives. 
An  effort  is  constantly  being  made  to  add 
to  these  three  special  collections  and  build 
up  a good,  up-to-date,  practical,  working 
library. 

The  Archives  Division  aims  to  collect 
and  preserve  manuscript  material  about 
Pennsylvania  which  would  throw  any 
light  on  the  history  of  the  State  and  her 
people.  This  consists  of  official  material 
coming  from  State  departments  ,and  per- 
sonal records  gathered  from  family  col- 
lections. Part  of  this  material  has  been 
organized,  but  much  work  remains  to  be 
done.  Publication  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives  is  the  responsibility  of  this  divi- 
sion. Two  series,  the  eighth  and  ninth, 
are  in  the  process  of  publication. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies,  is,  as  you  may 
expect,  rich  in  colonial  history.  Scat- 
tered all  over  the  State  is  much  valuable 
historical  material.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
garrets  and  cellars  of  private  homes  and 
court  houses,  and  should  be  collected  and 
preserved  before  destroyed.  We  appeal 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  help  edu- 
cate their  county  officials  and  those  who 
possess  these  treasures  as  to  their  value. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Library,  through 
their  Archives  Division,  offers  storage  for 
local  collections,  if  they  could  be  en- 
trusted to  our  care. 

A Genealogical  Section  has  recently 
been  organized  and  operates  in  close  con- 


junction with  the  Archives  Division.  It 
is  giving  noteworthy  service  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State  pnd  descendants  of 
former  citizens.  No  work  of  the  Library 
is  more  appreciated. 

The  Extension  Division,  or  fourth  ac- 
tivity of  the  State  Library,  is  an  evolu- 
tion from  the  Free  Library  Commission, 
established  by  the  legislature  in  1899,  and 
made  a part  of  the  State  Library’s  work 
in  1919.  To  this  division  is  given  the 
duty  of  supervising,  encouraging,  and  di- 
recting the  free  library  movement  in  the 
State,  and  of  maintaining  a system  of 
travelling  libraries  for  those  living  in 
places  too  small  to  provide  library  service 
for  themselves.  Reference  work  for  school 
and  public  libraries  is  another  service, 
and  packet  libraries  are  sent  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work.  The  unusual  book 
which  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase  is 
borrowed  by  public,  school  and  college 
library  through  this  division.  By  parcel 
post,  express,  bus  and  freight  our  books 
are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  State  in 
an  effort  to  bring  library  service  to  the 
three  million  of  our  citizens  without  it. 

With  the  passage  of  the  County  Li- 
brary Aid  law  in  the  session  of  1931, 
making  an  appropriation  for  the  work, 
the  State  Library  is  now  definitely 
launched  on  a program  of  county  library 
development.  Five  counties  are  now  or- 
ganized and  receiving  State  aid,  while 
demonstrations  are  being  carried  on  in 
others. 

The  trend  in  library  development  is  the 
larger  unit  of  organization,  as  in  the 
school  world,  and  the  county  library 
seems  to  solve  the  problem  of  taking 
books  to  rural  sections.  The  county  is 
a governmental  unit,  small  enough  for 
good  personal  service,  and  large  enough 
for  economical  service.  Two  of  our 
counties  have  book  trucks  and  one  of  our 
county  trucks  last  year  stopped  at  some 
nine  hundred  farm  houses  in  the  course 
of  its  travels,  as  well  as  at  all  rural 
schools  of  the  county. 

The  Library  Extension  Division  issues 
a quarterly  publication  known  as  Penn- 
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SYLVANLA  LIBRARY  NOTES,  through  which 
it  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with  free 
public  libraries  and  give  to  them  the 
latest  news  in  the  library  field.  Helpful 
articles  on  library  subjects,  bibliographies, 
book  reviews,  and  similar  subjects,  make 
up  its  contents. 

The  latest  development  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  Reading  Courses  on  any  subject 
requested  and  supplying  the  books  where 
they  may  not  be  obtained  locally.  Thus 


an  opportunity  is  afforded  the  reader  to 
follow  a serious  course  of  study  to  sup- 
plement his  school  education.  It  can  be 
arranged  for  either  advanced  or  elemen- 
tary students. 

No  more  thrilling  adventure  ever  called 
to  our  forefathers  than  that  which  calls 
to  us  today,  as  we  stand  with  books  and 
inquiring  minds,  facing  the  vast  possibili- 
ties of  our  yet  unmastered  field  of  adult 
education  through  reading. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PTJBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mary  Louise  Abraham 


In  1897,  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  then 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
stated  in  his  annual  report,  “When  in 
the  next  century  some  historian  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  he  will  record  it 
as  a fact  passing  strange  and  well  nigh 
incapable  of  explanation  that  for  more 
than  three  decades  there  stood  upon  our 
statute  books  a law  preventing  boards 
of  directors  from  appropriating  any  school 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a 
school  library  except  such  work  of  a 
strictly  professional  character  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of 

teachers.  ...”  In  the  light  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  school  library  field,  Dr. 
Schaeffer’s  prediction  rings  true. 

The  law  referred  to  was  that  of  1864. 
It  was  the  earliest  legal  provision  made 
for  school  libraries.  Although  it  pro- 

hibited the  expenditure  of  school  funds 
for  a school  library,  it  did  make  the  board 
of  directors  responsible  for  providing 
cases  for  a collection  of  books  donated  or 
otherwise  acquired  for  school  use.  Such 
books  were  to  be  placed  in  a Ischool  se- 
lected by  the  board  as  being  the  most 
suitable  one  in  the  school  district.  It 
further  provided  that  any  person  over 
twelve  years  of  age  should  be  entitled 
without  charge  to  use  the  books.  And  it 
designated  that  “one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
said  school,  to  be  selected  by  the  other 
pupils  with  the  consent  of  the  selecting 


committee  shall  be  the  librarian  of  the 
school  library.” 

Not  until  1895  was  the  law  changed  to 
permit  the  school  boards  to  spend  money 
collected  by  taxation  for  school  libraries, 
and  even  following  that  date  the  school 
library  movement  developed  very  slowly. 
In  1898  Superintendent  Schaeffer  re- 
ported that  “there  has  been  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  size  of  li- 
braries established  and  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  Com- 
paratively few  districts  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  recent  library  legisla- 
tion. Voluntary  contributions,  however, 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  taxes,  and 
indicate  a growing  interest  in  good  litera- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  public  schools.” 

Pittsburgh  has  done  a great  deal  for 
the  school  library  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  library  facilities  provided 
in  that  city  by  Andrew  Carnegie’s  gen- 
erous gifts  to  the  public  have  been  large- 
ly responsible  for  this  progress.  In  1900 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  and 
representatives  of  the  Principals  Asso- 
ciation met  and  planned  a cooperative  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh  might  serve  the  schools. 
Books,  in  small  collections,  were  circu- 
lated to  the  various  schools.  From  this 
modest  beginning,  thei  work  was  expanded 
until  now  there  is  a special  Schools  De- 
partment in  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
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Pittsburgh  acting  as  a central  clearing 
house  for  all  books  purchased  for  the 
school  libraries  of  Pittsburgh.  This 
splendid  set-up,  or  the  Pittsburgh  co- 
operative plan,  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Board  of  Public  Education.  The 
Schenley  High  School  Library,  opened 
and  dedicated  in  October,  1917  was  Penn- 
sylvania’s first  adequately  appointed  high 
school  library  with  a professionally 
trained  librarian.  This  High  School  Li- 
brary served  as  a model  for  many  other 
schools.  Between  1920  and  1930  there 
was  a rapid  growth  in  platoon  school  li- 
braries in  Pittsburgh.  Every  platoon 
school  in  Pittsburgh  now  has  its  own 
library  room  and  library  teacher,  and  well 
selected  collections  for  reference,  supple- 
mentary, and  recreational  reading.  These 
school  libraries  demonstrated  the  effec- 
tiveness of  library  service  in  elementary 
schools.  The  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
School  Librarians  this  year  reports  325 
school  librarians,  of  whom  SO  are  in 
elementary  school  libraries  in  Pittsburgh. 
While  Pittsburgh  was  the  pioneer  for 
Pennsylvania  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  school  library  movement, 
other  large  cities  in  Pennsylvania  also 
have  well  organized  school  libraries.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Philadelphia,  Scran- 
ton, Reading,  Erie,  Lancaster,  Easton, 
Altoona,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  York. 

School  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  func- 
tion under  many  plans  and  are  of  many 
types.  York  has  a fine  high  school  li- 
brary that  also  serves  the  public.  Con- 
nellsville  serves  the  schools  through  its 
Carnegie  Library,  which  is  virtually  sup- 
ported by  the  School  board.  Meadville 
has  a public  library,  which  also  gives 
service  to  the  schools.  Greenville’s  pub- 
lic library  is  supported  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil but  is  housed  in  a school  building  used 
by  the  school.  Warren  has  independent 
high  school  libraries,  but  the  elementary 
schools  receive  packet  collections  from 
the  Warren  public  library.  Wilkes-Barre 
employs  a cooperative  plan  between  the 


public  library  and  the  board  of  education, 
similar  to  that  of  Pittsburgh.  Then  there 
is  the  county  library  plan,  which  makes 
possible  school  library  service  in  rural 
districts.  State  aid  is  granted  to  coun- 
ties establishing  such  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing five  counties  are  now  operating 
under  this  plan  : Clinton,  Dauphin,  Lan- 

caster, Pike  and  Susquehanna.  The  op- 
portunity for  further  development  is 
broad  in  scope.  The  county  or  regional 
unit  is  recognized  by  library  specialists 
as  being  the  ideal  medium  to  promote 
school  libraries  in  rural  areas. 

In  1921  an  active  campaign  for  school 
libraries  was  begun  in  Pennsylvania. 
Since  then  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
other  colleges  giving  library  courses, 
Boards  of  School  Directors,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  have  done 
much  to  make  the  slogan,  “library  service 
for  every  school  in  the  Commonwealth”  a 
reality.  Each  has  contributed  toward 
the  common  goal : The  State  Teachers 

Colleges  and  other  colleges  by  preparing 
school  librarians;  Boards  of  School  Di- 
rectors by  voting  liberal  funds  for  the 
creation  and  support  of  school  libraries  ; 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by 
compiling  library  lists,  preparing  manuals 
of  organization  and  administration,  and 
setting  standards.  Theoretically  every 
school  building  in  Pennsylvania  has  or 
will  have  reasonably  satisfactory  library 
facilities  witbin  the  next  four  or  five 
years.  Districts  which  do  not  now  have 
adequate  library  facilities  are  planning 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  se- 
cure adequate  facilities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  direction  of  school  libraries 
is  now  headed  up  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  No  new 
secondary  school  building  is  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction which  does  not  provide  facilities 
for  a library. 

The  outstanding  school  library  group 
in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  of  School  Librarians.  This  coun- 
cil is  very  effective  in  promoting  library 
service  in  the  state,  and  has  done  pioneer 
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work  in  placing  before  school  authorities 
the  needs  of  the  library.  The  News  Letter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  School 
Librarians  is  published  four  times  a year 
by  the  council. 

The  new  methods  of  teaching  and  a 


broader  curriculum  are  increasing  the 
necessity  for  school  libraries.  The  school 
library  has  become  the  laboratory  for 
every  school  activity,  and  it  promises  to 
attain  ever  greater  importance  in  the  cen- 
tury to  come. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  ITS  PRESENT  AM)  FUTURE 

Margaret  M.  > Ross,  Supervisor  of  School  Libraries 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


A library  holds  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  in  the  activities  of  a school, 
yet  a great  deal  of  its  work  and  resulting 
influence  are  so  intangible  as  jiot  'to  be 
measured  by  tests  that  can  be  applied 
to  subjects  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
increased  by  definite  teaching  and  learn- 
ing units.  Here  is  a room  that  has 
never  been  quite  standardized  either  in 
equipment  of  books  and  furniture,  or  in 
the  scholastic  and  professional  back- 
ground of  the  person  in  charge.  Tables 
may  be  established  for  both  of  the  above 
but  they  will  vary  with  almost  every 
plant  surveyed.  There  is,  in  my  opinion, 
no  department  in  a school  quite  so  in- 
dividualistic and  so  dependent  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  capability  of  its  administra- 
tor. Teachers  may  fail  in  their  attain- 
ments because  of  the  preceding  poor  prep- 
aration of  classes,  and  may  in,  turn  pass 
on  a class  not  so  well  prepared  as  might 
be.  Both  of  these  conditions;  may  or  may 
not  be  the  fault  of  those  teachers,  but 
both  cause  a lack  of  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  almost  no  alibi  for 
the  librarian,  for  here,  granted  that  she 
has  been  given  the  proper  working  facili- 
ties, she  must  make  good  with  little  lean- 
ing on  her  fellow  workers.  She  has  a 
totally  different  kind  of  problem  and  she 
must  handle  it  in  >a  different  way  from 
that  of  the  classroom.  The  library  will 
succeed  or  fail,  largely  due  to  her  efforts. 

The  aims  of  the  library  are  not  the 
aims  of  the  classroom.  The  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  library  should  be  free  from 
definite  instructional  conditions  except  a 
minimum  of  time  necessary  to  teach  its 


users  how  to  become  familiar  with  its 
resources,  i.  e.  its  reference  materials,  its 
catalogue,  and  its  method  of  shelving 
books.  This  is  a necessary  task  for  the 
librarian,  a side  issue,  important  yes, 
since  one  must  learn  to  use  his  educa- 
tional tools,  but  still  not  to  be  unduly 
emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  more  stimu- 
lating and  delightful  pursuits.  The  li- 
brary must  not  be  to  the  student  one 
more  classroom,  but  rather  a laboratory 
only  when  he  is  using  it  for  work  addi- 
tional to  his  classroom  requirements,  and 
so  at  other  times  a room  less  formal  in 
procedure  than  the  classroom,  and  more 
comfortable  in  seating  arrangements, 
qniet,  and  offering  many  surprises  and 
delights  in  recreational  fields.  In  a way 
the  librarian  is  more  fortunate  than  a 
teacher.  She  is  not  faced  with  a great 
many  children  who  will  not  respond  to 
what  she  has  to  offer.  From  her  wide 
choice  of  materials  she  is  reasonably  sure 
to  find  something  that  will  appeal  to  al- 
most any  taste ; and  so  traditional  have 
the  proper  library  conditions  become  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  that  the  disci- 
pline problem  is  not  as  paramount  as  it 
frequently  is  in  a classroom.  Make  no 
mistake,  a disorderly  library  will  be  a 
total  failure,  but  library  discipline  as 
such  can  be  very  unobstrusive  and  in- 
frequent. 

The  aims  of  our  present  day  educa- 
tional goal  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out including  the  library  as  an  important 
step  in  their  attainment.  To  state  that 
education  must  provide  resources  in  a 
child’s  life  both  for  the  present  and  the 
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future,  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  more  leisure  probably  in 
his  coming  adulthood  than  is  now  the 
case,  and  that  education  is  not  education 
unless  it  offers  opportunity  to  identify 
and  acquire  cultural  tastes,  and  then  not 
to  recognize  that  a properly  administered 
library  is  a vital  method  of  helping  to 
achieve  these  attainments,  is  to  ignore 
and  deny  a vehicle  of  progress. 

Educators  are  entirely  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  easy  and  gradual  steps  in 
preparation  for  achievement  in  any  field 
so  that,  granted  that  library  experience 
is  desirable,  the  elementary  schools  are 
the  places  to  begin  it.  The  elementary 
school  child  is  easily  interested,  he  is 
adaptable,  he  is  enthusiastic  and  he  is 
most  responsive.  And  while  he  needs 
the  active  recreational  facilities  of  the 
gymnasium  and  playground,  he  also  cer- 
tainly needs  in  his  busy  school  day  a time 
to  be  quiet  and  to  turn  to  what  he  likes 
to  do,  without  definite  instruction.  See 
that  he  gets  what  he  likes  as  well  as 
needs,  and  then  leave  him  alone  to  enjoy 
it. 

In  the  twelfth  yearbook  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  which  is  de- 
voted to  the  elementary  school  library, 
some  670  schools  answered  inquiries  and 
of  these  more  than  half  had  centralized 
libraries  or  a combination  of  that  type 
with  classroom  libraries.  This  is  a 
healthy  growing  sign,  though  not  enough 
to  satisfy  those  who  know  the  value  of 
an  appropriate  collection  of  books,  housed 
in  the  proper  surroundings  and  in  charge 
of  one  trained  in  their  usage.  May  I 
recommend  to  you  in  this  yearbook  the 
viewpoint  of  an  educator  on  this  subject 
as  expressed  in.  the  article,  by  Joy  Elmer 
Morgan  called  the  "Cultural  Significance 
of  the  School  Library.”  It  is  a splendid 
summing  up  of  our  function  by  one  not 
of  the  profession  itself. 

In  a paper  as  brief  as  this  there  is 
not  time  to  sketch  the  various  types  of 
elementary  school  library  service  that  ex- 
ist throughout  our  school  system.  We 
know  that  there  is  little  of  it  providing 


resources  to  any  extent  outside  of  some 
of  the  larger  cities  and  that  in  a great 
many  of  them  there  are  no  elementary 
school  libraries  with  trained  librarians. 
In  many  schools  teachers  are  trying  their 
best  to  make  books  available  to  children 
and  are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
knowledge  to  catalogue  them.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  Principals  and 
teachers  who  strive  against  such  odds  to 
create  and  carry  on  a library  in  their 
schools.  There  is  great  need  in  rural  sec- 
tions for  books.  If  a library  cannot  be 
established  in  the  smaller  country  schools 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  county  library  serv- 
ice may  some  day  provide  for  them.  In 
the  cities  where  there  have  been  funds 
and  where  there  will  be  again  when  times 
are  better,  what  is  needed  is  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  minds  of  their  school 
administrators  of  the  desire  for  such  li- 
brary organization. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  have  me  explain  more  concretely  what 
one  school  system  has  so  far  set  up  as 
its  library  program.  In  the  secondary 
schools  of  Wilmington,  both  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  there  are  libraries 
in  charge  of  professionally  trained  li- 
brarians, with  properly  increasing  facili- 
ties. And  in  all  of  our  other  schools  there 
are  collections  of  books  either  in  class- 
rooms or  in  library  rooms. 

In  every  traditional  school  each  room 
has  books  provided  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  chosen  by  the  Supervisor  of 
Libraries,  and  also  those  lent  by  the 
Public  Library.  In  every  grade  from  the 
2A  to  the  6th  there  is  a half  hour  library 
period  a week  devoted  to  silent  reading, 
story  telling,  book  reviewing,  and  in 
grades  3A  up  instruction  in  the  parts 
of  a book  by  graduated  stages.  At  any 
time  a child,  who  has  finished  his  specific 
classroom  assignments,  may  iturn  to  the 
library  shelves  for  reading.  In  three  of 
the  elementary  traditional  schools  there 
is  a centralized  library  where  all  grades 
from  the  3B  up  go  for  their  library  pe- 
riods and  where  the  program  mentioned 
above  is  carried  out  by  the  teacher  in 
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charge.  These  libraries  are  completely 
classified  and  catalogued,  and  have  the 
necessary  reference  collections.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  these  is  given  by  the 
Supervisor.  The  library  is  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  teachers  who  sees  that  it  is 
in  order  and  that  books  are  circulated 
over  week,  ends.  The  interest  and  ability 
of  these  teachers  in  this  way  is  note- 
worthy, and  without  their  cooperation 
the  library  would  not  be  effective. 

As  our  new  elementary  schools  have 
been  built  we  have  installed  the  platoon 
type  which  of  course,  in  its  program, 
provides  for  definite  library  scheduling. 
Large  rooms,  designed  by  the  Supervisor 
working  with  the  architect,  are  provided. 
Each  one  is  completely  furnished  with 
every  feature  to  make  the  work  efficient 
and  attractive,  and  well  equipped  work- 
rooms are  included,  which  may  also  be 
used  for  committe  and  conference  pur- 
poses. Half  hour  library  periods  once  a 
week  are  afforded  grades  3-4,  while  grades 
5-6  go  twice  a week.  Because  we  li- 
brarians feel  that  two  half  hours  in  the 
upper  grades  are  possibly  not  as  produc- 
tive of  results  as  a One  hour  period,  one 
of  the  librarians  is  experimenting  with 
two  fifth  grade  sections  of  about  the  same 
ability,  one  coming  two  separate  half 
hour  periods  and  the  other  a one  hour 
period.  Reading  records  are  being  kept 
for  these  groups. 

A varied  program  takes  place  in  these 
rooms.  Suitable  instruction  is  given  in 
the  parts  of  a book  and  the  'care  of  books, 
and  in  library  attitudes.  The  scheme 
of  classifying  is  explained  with  drill  in 
finding  and  shelving  books,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  catalogue  and  encyclopedias. 
Story  telling  and  reading  aloud  by  the 
librarian  is  also  included,  while  there 
are  many  periods  when  free  reading  is 
enjoyed.  This  is  the  time  when  the  li- 
brarian sees  that  the  child  gets  what  he 
likes  and  what  he  can  understand,  and 
without  his  realizing  it,  guides  his  path 
toward  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable. 
This,  as  we  know,  requires  a wide  knowl- 
edge of  her  stock  of  books. 


Neither  a perfectly  equipped  room,  nor 
an  excellently  chosen  collection  of  books 
will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  li- 
brary— ability  to  use  books  as  tools  of 
learning  and  the  power  to  enjoy  them 
recreationally,  unless  the  library  is  pre- 
sided over  by  one  trained  properly  for 
the  purpose.  Our  librarians  must  possess 
the  qualifications  of  the  classroom 
teacher,  which  will  be  in  a jshort  time, 
graduation  from  college,  iand  in  addition 
she  must  have  library  training.  Teach- 
ing experience  is  very  valuable  but  not 
always  to  be  secured  since  graduates  of 
library  schools  do  not  usually  have  it. 
Because  the  work  in  the  library  is  not  to 
be  formalized  by  teaching  methods,  the 
latter  may  be  omitted  when  other  desir- 
able attributes  are  offered.  Since  the 
personality  of  the  librarian  is  the  vitaliz- 
ing influence  of  the  room,  she  must  pos- 
sess a liking  for  and  sympathy  with  chil- 
dren. She  must  be  capable  of  instilling 
in  them  a love  of  the  room  and  the  de- 
lights it  has  for  them,  shq  must  be  of  the 
type  that  establishes  freedom  with  order 
and  whatever  quiet  is  essential.  From  the 
administrative  point  of  view  she  must 
be  systematic  in  the  keeping  of  records, 
wise  in  the  choosing  of  books  and  other 
materials,  economical  in  the  expending 
and  accounting  of  her  financial  budget, 
and  successful  in  cooperating  with  her 
Principal  and  fellow  workers.  Finally 
she  must  possess  patience  and  a sense 
of  humour  for  without  them  she  will  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  many  strains  all 
adults  feel  when  dealing  with  young  chil- 
dren. 

Her  day  is  never  long  enough  though 
her  hours  of  work  are.  She  arrives  at 
eight  thirty  in  the  morning,  is  scheduled 
with  classes  all  day  until  four  o’clock 
except  for  a brief  lunch  and  two  half 
hour  periods  a day  which  are  called  free — 
this  is  a misnomer.  To  be  free  she  would 
have  to  flee  the  place.  For  now  teachers 
will  consult  her  and  always  there  is 
cataloging  to  be  done,  bibliographies  to 
be  made,  bulletins  to  be  written  calling 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  certain  ma- 
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terials,  file  collections  increased  and  many 
many  other  things  that  will  crop  up  in 
her  routine.  And  all  day  she  has  been  ac- 
commodating an  adult  personality  to  a 
child’s  and  only  those  who  do  this  know 
the  fatigue  that  accompanies  it.  Since 
she  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem she  is  not  free  when  the  library  day 
is  over,  but  must  attend  faculty  meetings, 
take  her  place  in  committee  work,  see 
that  books  are  circulated  after  school 
hours,  and  finish  up  work  that  has  accu- 
mulated during  her  scheduled  periods 
when  she,  of  course,  could  not  touch  it. 

With  the  facilities  of  the  well-ordered 
room,  with  books  chosen  carefully  in  ac- 
cordance with  curriculum  requirements 
and  recreational  development,  she  re- 
sponds to  every  department  in  the  school. 
The  auditorium  teachers  desire  program 
materials,  the  art  'teacher  would  like 
certain  costume  details,  the  geography 
teachers  send  for  pictures  from  her  file 
of  such,  the  music  teacher  requests  a 
certain  Victrola  record,  which  has  been 
catalogued  and  stored  in  the  library,  the 
history  teacher  wants  a fiction  book  deal- 
ing with  the  period  the  class  is  now  tak- 
ing up,  and  a message  comes  from  a high 
school  library  in  the  system — may  certain 
books  be  borrowed  for  a time  to  be  used 
in  a class  in  Child  Care.  It  is  a misin- 
formed person  who  thinks  that  a librarian 
sits  at  a desk  most  of  her  day  while  the 
children  take  care  of  themselves  with 
materials  casually  gathered  and  displayed 
for  their  use. 

I have  tried  to  picture  for  you  some 
of  the  present  aims  and  work  of  the 
modern  elementary  school  library.  To 
prophesy  accurately  what  it  will  be  like 
in  the  future  is  another  and  difficult  mat- 
ter. In  Wilmington  within  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  a revision  of  our 
social  science  curriculum  through  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This 
is  being  tried  out  in  various  grades  in 
various  schools  this  year,  and  next  year 
will  find  it  introduced  in  all  the  schools. 
As  a background  for  this  new  method 
of  teaching,  with  its  active  pupil  partici- 


pation in  committees  that  evolve  certain 
activity  units,  hundreds  of  books  have 
been  purchased  to  provide  a background 
for  each  unit  of  the  course  of  study.  In 
the  schools  where  there  are  libraries  with 
librarians  these  books  have  been  cata- 
logued as  a part  of  the  library  collection, 
but  have  been  stored  in  the  workroom 
until  the  teacher  is  ready  for  those  that 
pertain  to  the  unit  she  is  developing. 
Then  they  are  sent  to  that  room  for  the 
duration  of  the  unit.  They  circulate  to 
the  students  if  that  is  the  teacher’s  de- 
sire. At  the  end  of  the  unit  they  are 
returned  to  the  library  and  again  segre- 
gated in  the  workroom.  Of  course,  many 
of  these  attractive  books  are  already  in 
the  main  library  since  they  are  desirable 
reading  for  children.  But  what  is  this 
going  to  do  to  the  school  library?  When 
I asked  one  of  our  librarians  what  she 
thought  the  future  of  the  school  library 
would  be,  she  said,  “It  looks  as  though 
all  the  books  would  be  transferred  to  the 
classrooms.”  Then  we  talked  it  over.  We 
agreed  that  the  books  for  those  units  of 
the  curriculum  belonged  in  the  class- 
room while  the  subjects  were  being 
taught,  and  we  also  agreed  that  they 
should  be  included  in  the  library  collec- 
tion, charged  by  the  librarian,  and  stored 
in  the  library  when  not  in  use.  This  is 
the  economical  way  to  account  for  them. 

At  present  the  new  course  of  study 
includes  the  social  studies  but  English  is 
being  revised  this  year,  and  other  sub- 
jects will  follow  later.  Will  the  library 
be  stripped  of  all  its  usefulness?  By  no 
means.  Were  we  to  admit  that,  we  would 
be  admitting  that  the  one  purpose  of  the 
school  library  ia  to  provide  books  in  con- 
junction with  the  school  curriculum  as 
it  takes  place  in  the  classrooms  only  and 
certainly  the  school  curriculum  whether 
it  be  printed  or  implied  means  far  more 
than  that.  But  first  let  us  see  what  else 
there  will  be  in  the  curriculum  itself 
that  will  still  need  assistance  from  a 
centralized  collection  of  books  not  to  be 
placed  in  classrooms  for  any  great  length 
of  time. 
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Socializing  activities,  music,  art,  and 
literature,  will  all  need  the  help  that  can 
be  obtained  from  a large  collection  of 
materials.  In  addition  all  other  depart- 
ments will  need  materials  from  time  to 
time  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
keep  in  the  classrooms  since  there  would 
not  be  continuous  use  for  them,  and  since 
the  demand  for  them  would  probably  be 
duplicated  in  more  than  one  department. 
To  provide  separate  collections  of  such 
materials  would  be  a waste  of  money  and 
time.  Moreover  the  library  is  the  place 
in  which  such  materials  should  be 
gathered,  classified  and  kept,  and  from 
which  they  should  be  circulated  so  that 
at  all  times  it  would  be  known  just  what 
was  available  and  where  it  was.  We 
found  this  year  when  the  Victrola  records 
were  collected  in  the  various  schools  and 
assembled  in  the  library  for  future  hous- 
ing that  there  were  dozens  of  duplicates, 
many  of  them  in  the  same  schools.  The 
extra  copies  were  then  sent  to  other 
schools  that  needed  them.  Loss  of  ma- 
terials through  the  failure  to  record  their 
whereabouts  is  unavoidable  when  no  par- 
ticular agency  is  responsible  for  them. 
The  future  elementary  school  library  will 
contain  many  pamphlets  and  other  un- 
bound material  that  will  be  more  or  less 
permanent  in  value.  This  collection  will 
have  to  keeb  up  with  the  constantly 
changing  social  conditions.  To  collect 
this  kind  of  material,  to  sort  it,  catalogue 
it,  to  make  it  available  to  the  classroom 
and  to  discard  it  when  its  usefulness  is 
over,  will  be  an  important  task  for  a 
trained  librarian. 

But  there  is  another  field  that  we  as 
librarians  must  keep  before  the  attention 
of  our  school  administrators  and  that  is 
reading.  The  mechanics  of  reading  will 
be  learned  in  the  first  three  grades.  There- 
after the  choice  of  reading  for  content 
attainment  is  emphasized.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  achieve  this  as  we  believe  it 
should  be  achieved  through  classroom  col- 
lections alone.  No  matter  how  carefully 
such  a collection  may  be  chosen,  it  can- 
not supply  the  needs  of  the  children  with- 


in that  room  as  well  as  the  larger  number 
of  books  in  a central  library.  We  may 
pick  out  books  for  the  fifth  grade  that 
the  average  fifth  grader  can  read  and  un- 
derstand, and  then  become  aware  that 
there  are  a number  of  pupils  in  the  room 
who  have  a lesser  or  greater  reading 
ability  and  whose  wants  are  not  being 
satisfied.  Moreover  no  classroom  collec- 
tion can  economically  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  wide  field  that  should  be  covered 
if  we  are  going  to  try  to  develop  reading 
tastes  in  children  that  will  counteract,  we 
hope,  the  flabby  and  harmful  stuff  that  is 
waiting  for  them  outside  of  school. 

There  is  in  the  child’s  definitely  out- 
lined requirements  for  classroom  work 
need  for  factual  material  told  attractively 
and  within  his  comprehension.  A wealth 
of  this  is  appearing  constantly  so  that 
what  he  is  consulting  for  informational 
purposes  is  so  palatable  that  he  absorbs 
it  with  liking.  But  there  is  (also  a tre- 
mendous need  for  the  development  of  his 
imaginative  nature.  There  is  something 
beside  work  in  a child’s  life  as  there  is  in 
an  adult’s.  Every  whimsical,  humorous, 
and  nonsensical,  as  well  as  contemplative 
tendency  should  be  encouraged  to  accom- 
pany his  serious  nature.  The  future  holds 
for  many  of  our  present  elementary  school 
generation  a life  of  routine  tasks,  neces- 
sary, perhaps  all  they  will  be  capable  of 
doing,  but  still  having  within  them  the 
possibility  of  making  his  life  one  dull 
round  of  uninteresting  details.  Books  will 
open  to  him  a world  of  thought  and  ideas 
that  will  enable  him  to  develop  the  power 
to  lift  himself  above  his  .'tasks  if  they 
be  uninspiring.  Those  of  As  who  can 
call  up  in  our  minds  thoughts  that  de- 
light and  rest  us,  possess  resources  that 
our  educational  programs  have  the  right 
to  include  as  part  of  a child’s  training. 

The  physical  ability  to  read  only  in- 
creases with  practice,  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand what  one  ireads  only  increases 
by  the  same  means.  We  have  learned  to 
read  by  reading,  there  is  no  other 
method.  Where  does  the  average  school 
child  get  his  reading  material?  In  thou- 
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sands  of  homes  there  is  nothing  for  an 
alert  and  curious  child  to  read.  Either 
the  material  itself  is  lacking  or  it  is 
totally  unfit  for  him.  And  it  takes  more 
than  the  average  income  to  buy  the  num- 
ber of  books  he  wants  and  should  have. 
There  is  available  to  most  town  and  city 
children  a public  library,  but  it  is  only 
available  after  his  school  hours,  when,  in 
good  weather  he  should  be  playing.  Fre- 
quently it  is  also  a considerable  distance 
from  his  home,  too  far  away  for  his  par- 
ents to  want  a young  child  to  go.  Chil- 
dren should  be  encouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  resources  of  their  nearest 
public  library  but  it  will  never  be  as 
convenient  to  as  many  children  as  a li- 
brary in  their  own  school  building. 

Let  us  then  hold  fast  to  what  we  be- 
lieve, that  an  attractive  library  room  in 
each  school  provides  the  proper  reading 
environment,  and  that  the  librarian 
trained  in  her  (field  Will  more  than  any 
other  person  establish  reading  habits 
based  on  the  careful  analysis  and  satis- 
faction of  the  varying  personalities  and 
reading  abilities  of  the  children  whom 
she  knows  so  well.  A taste  for  reading 
grounded  in  the  elementary  school,  in- 
creased in  the  secondary  schools,  and  also 
provided  for  by  the  Public  Library  both 
then  and  in  later  years  will  last  all  one’s 
life.  It  is  the  cheapest,  most  satisfying 
of  any  personal  habit  and  provides  the 
richest  returns. 

Fortunately  many  of  our  heads  of 
schools  realize  from  experience  and  ob- 
servation the  value  of  the  library  as  a 
stimulator  of  reading  and  they  will  be 
ready,  if  the  new  curriculum  requirements 
shift  the  influence  of  the  library  in  this 
direction  to  provide  a library  and  a li- 
brarian who  can  deal  with  the  demand.  At 
present  there  are  still  some  who  think 


of  the  library  as  a classroom  where  some- 
thing must  be  taught  constantly.  This  is 
reflected  in  their  calling  a librarian  a 
“library  teacher”  or  a “teacher  of  library 
activities”  instead  of  a librarian  which  I 
believe  to  be  her  true  title.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  method  of  teaching 
the  social  studies  under  our  new  curricu- 
lum has  taken  over  some  of  the  tech- 
niques of  the  librarian  ; group  work,  con- 
ferences, unobtrusive  guiding  of  children 
toward  self-expression  and  the  teaching 
of  skill  in  using  their  tools — that  is,  the 
table  of  contents  and  the  index.  These 
all  promote  flexibility  and  adaptability 
for  which  the  school  library  has  always 
stood. 

There  should  be  ample  room  in  any  ele- 
mentary school  for  this  set-up  of  library 
room,  books,  other  materials  and  li- 
brarian, and  the  cost  per  capita  will  not 
be  high.  The  child  will  be  participating 
in  a situation  as  informal  as  one  can 
make  it  with  numbers  of  children  in  the 
same  room  at  one  time  and  he  will  un- 
consciously be  transferring  knowledge 
gained  in  the  library  to  his  classroom 
subjects  and  to  situations  outside  the 
school.  He  will  be  acquiring  the  ability 
to  choose  satisfying  from  a large  number 
of  things  available  and  this  power  of 
selection  is  certainly  ian  accompaniment 
of  training  for  life. 

The  school  library  has  justified  itself 
thus  far;  it  has  not  only  kept  pace  with 
the  curriculum  requirements,  it  has  an- 
ticipated them.  We  know  then  that  in 
any  revisions  to  be  made  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  future  that  the  library  will 
be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  record  and 
ideals  and  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
no  rivalry  between  it  and  the  classroom, 
only  mutual  understanding,  dependence 
and  cooperation. 
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EARLY  TEXTBOOKS 


Nell  B. 

The  textbook  equipment  of  the  old 
schools  was  exceedingly  meager.  The 
fundamentals  were  thoroughly  taught 
and  mastered  from  textbooks  as  primitive 
as  their  surroundings. 

The  first  Primers  or  A.  B.  C.  looks 
served  as  church  books  as  well  as  school 
books.  These  contained  hymns,  creeds, 
prayers  and  catechisms  as  well  as  the 
alphabet  and  elementary  lessons  in  read- 
ing. Not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
was  there  a regular  series  of  Readers 
with  graded  lessons.  The  first  of  this 
group  was  Noah  Webster’s  An  American 
Selection  of  Lessons  in  Reading.  An- 
other of  the  most  popular  Readers  was 
Bingham’s  The  American  Preceptor.  The 
works  of  Lindley  Murray  were  the  most 
widely  circulated.  They  were  designed 
“to  assist  young  persons  to  read  with 
propriety  and  effect,  to  improve  their 
language  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.”  Murray  was  superseded  by  the 
well  known  McGuffey’s  First  to  Fifth 
Readers. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Horn  Books  were  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were.  The  schools  in  England 
had  used  them  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  also  the  New 
England  colonies  and  Delaware.  A Horn 
Book  consisted  of  a sheet  of  paper  about 
the  size  of  a page  of  a Primer,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  printed  the  alphabet  in 
small  and  capital  letters,  then  the 
vowels  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The  name 
Horn  Book  originated  in  the  fact  that 
the  printed  sheet  was  covered  by  a thin 
piece  of  horn  fastened  by  a brass  border 
to  a light  board  with  a paddle-like  handle. 

The  old  Spelling  Book  most  pop- 
ular was  that  of  Thomas  Dihvorth.  It 
was  succeeded  by  one  published  by  Noah 
Webster  and  that  was  eventually  dis- 
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placed  by  the  work  of  Lindley  Murray. 
Later  the  New  Pennsylvania  Spelling 
Book,  by  Byerley  ; the  Philadelphia  Spell- 
ing Book;  the  Western  Spelling  Book; 
Cobb’s  Spelling  Book  and  Rupp’s  Lyceum 
Spelling  Book  were  in  general  use. 

Dilworth’s  Schoolmaster’s  Assistant 
was  the  principal  Arithmetic  used  in 
the  early  schools,  but  on  account  of  its 
English  rules  it  was  soon  discarded  for 
those  that  were  being  published  with  the 
calculations  given  in  “dollar  and  cents” 
rather  than  “pounds  and  shillings.”  Of 
these  the  most  prominent  were  the  Arith- 
metics of  John  Gough  and  Stephen  Pike; 
Cruikshank’s  American  Tutor's  Assistant 
and  Stockton’s  Western  Calculator.  A 
curious  mixture  of  religious  exercises  and 
exercises  in  arithmetic  was  Fenning's 
Ready  Reckoner.  The  most  comprehen- 
sive of  any  was  Fisher’s  The  American 
Instructor,  or  Young  Man's  Best  Com- 
panion, “containing  Spelling,  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic  in  an  easier  way 
than  any  yet  published.” 

Among  the  early  Geographies  was 
Theophilus  Grew’s  Description  and  Use 
of  the  Globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
Peter  Parley’s  Method  of  telling  about 
Geography  to  children  and  Geography 
made  easy  by  Jedidiah  Morse.  Later  ones 
were  Worcester’s  Elements  of  Geography, 
Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography  and 
Mitchell’s  System  of  Modern  Geography. 

The  Grammars  of  Lindley  Murray 
were  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  work  dealing  with  the  subject.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  system  into 
its  treatment,  and  is  known  as  “the  father 
of  English  grammar.” 

By  1850  the  formative  period  in  the 
manufacture  of  school  books  was  over 
and  while  the  later  books  are  much  better 
than  the  old,  they  do  not  have  the  pic- 
turesque interest  and  charm  belonging  to 
“beginnings.” 
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DISTRICT  LIBRARY  MEETINGS 

Spring,  1934 


Date 

Place 

District 

April 

17 

Harrisburg,  State  Library 

Harrisburg 

April  24 

Doylestown,  Melinda  Cox  Free  Library 

Bucks  County 

April 

27 

Selinsgrove,  Susquehanna  University 

Library 

West  Branch 

May 

2 

Everett,  Free  Library 

Conemaugh- Juniata 

May 

3 

Pittsburgh,  N.  S.,  Carnegie  Library  of 

Allegheny 

Pittsburgh 

May 

9 

Edinboro,  State  Teachers’  College  Library 

Erie 

May 

10 

Greenville,  Thiel  College  Library 

Four-County  Library  Club 

May 

11 

Kittanning,  Free  Library 

Allegheny 

May 

19 

Kingston,  Hoyt  Library 

Lackawanna 

May 

23 

Pottstown,  Public  Library 

Philadelphia 

May 

25 

Shenandoah,  School  & Public  Library 

Lehigh  Valley 

PHILADELPHIA  DISTRICT,  WINTER  MEETING 


The  Philadelphia  Library  District  was 
delightfully  entertained  again  this  year 
by  Drexel  Institute,  with  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Howland,  Dean  of  Drexel  School  of  Li- 
brary Science,  as  hostess. 

The  meeting  opened  at  10:30  A.  M., 
February  14,  with  Miss  Inez  Crandle, 
Chairman  of  the  District,  in  the  chair 
and  with  greetings  from  Dr.  Parke  Kolbe 
and  Mrs.  Howland. 

The  morning  program  included  a talk 
by  Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  Director 
of  the  State  Library,  on  the  many  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  Library.  Miss  Mac- 
Kinney also  told  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner of  the  State  Library’s  CWA  projects 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  in  various 
centers  of  the  State. 

Miss  Adelene  J.  Pratt,  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Library  Commission,  then 
spoke  on  County  Library  Work  and  gave 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  various  types 
of  Library  Extension  Service. 

Following  the  morning  session  a deli- 
cious luncheon  was  served  in  the  Art 
Gallery  of  the  Institute. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
a Review  of  New  Iiooku  by  Mrs.  May 
Lamberton  Becker. 

Mrs.  Becker  began  her  delightful  talk 
by  considering  a few  books  that  we  all 


would  read  on  the  author’s  reputation 
alone. 

One  More  River,  by  John  Galsworthy, 
was  first  on  this  list.  This  was  i Gals- 
worthy’s last  work.  It  was  all  finished 
at  the  time  of  his  death  except  the  title. 
In  all  of  Galsworthy’s  novels  the  sub- 
plots are  more  interesting  than  the  main 
action,  thinks  Mrs.  Becker.  Thus  the 
affairs  of  Clare  are  more  interesting  than 
those  of  Dinny,  for  as  Mrs.  Becker  says, 
“Where  the  weak  are  oppressed,  Gals- 
worthy is  there  with  a lance.” 

Mrs.  Becker  next  mentioned  Vanessa, 
the  fourth  and  last  of  the  Rogue  Her- 
ries  series.  She  feels  it  is  the  best  of 
the  collection  for,  as  she  says,  the  nearer 
Walpole  comes  to  present  times,  the 
better  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  strong 
predilection  for,  and  tendency  to  produce 
costume  romance. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher's  Ronfire  was 
the  next  book  considered.  Mrs.  Becker 
feels  we  will  all  do  well  to  read  it,  as  it 
is  quite  one  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  best  books. 
It  is  not  so  much  overloaded  with  moral 
purposes  as  many  of  her  others.  Even 
though  Mrs.  Becker  feels  Bonfire  is  too 
long,  she  characterizes  it  as  a straight 
story  which  sticks  to  facts. 

Pearl  Buck’s  Mother,  Mrs.  Becker  said, 
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might  be  enjoyed  by  many  people  more 
than  any  of  Mrs.  Buck’s  other  novels. 
While  it  is  a story  of  China,  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a basic  study  of  mother- 
hood ; a study  that  is  perfectly  recog- 
nizable by  any  one  who  has  even  been  a 
mother.  It  is  written  in  the  quasi-Old 
Testament  style,  as  was  the  Good  Earth. 

Mrs.  Becker  then  gave  an  interesting 
summing  up  of  the  work  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
and  his  place  in  American  letters.  He 
has  been  called  the  American  Dickens. 
Each  man  deals  with  the  details  of  life 
and  each  is  a realist.  Sinclair  Lewis 
also  fills  the  same  place  in  our  field  of 
things  as  Dickens  did  in  his  time.  In 
Mrs.  Becker’s  judgment  Sinclair  Lewis’ 
great  American  novel  came  in  Babbitt, 
and  his  last  important  novel,  and  one  of 
his  very  best,  is  Dodsicorth. 

One  gathered  that  Mrs.  Becker  felt, 
A Work  of  Art,  his  new  book,  came  as 
near  to  being  a failure  as  anything  he 
has  ever  written.  “It  is  a lapse  of 
creative  power,”  which  fails  to  lift  or 
sweep  you  on. 

On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Becker  thinks 
that  Ah,  Wilderness ! by  Eugene  O’Neill 
is  “one  grand  jet  of  energy.”  Evidently 
Mr.  O’Neill  has  been  working  against  his 
real  nature  all  of  these  years.  His  life 
has  been  a repudiation  of  early  ties  and 
old  associations.  He  stood  alone.  He 


thought  things  out— but  did  he  think  too 
much?  He  experimented  and  again  ex- 
perimented and,  as  Mrs,  Becker  pointed 
out,  this  was  like  opening  a window  in 
the  theatre.  The  theatre  profited.  But 
suddenly  it  is  as  though  Mr.  O'Neill  sat 
down  and  from  his  heart  wrote,  Ah, 
Wilderness!  a story  of  a seventeen  year- 
old  boy  who  is  understood  by  his  family 
at  a period  when  to  be  misunderstood 
might  have  wrecked  his  whole  life. 

In  speaking  of  family  groups  and  family 
novels,  Mrs.  Becker  highly  recommended 
Elizabeth  Cambridge’s  Hostages  to  For- 
ty ne.  It  is  an  English  story  of  a doctor 
and  his  wife  and  their  three  children. 
The  parents,  according  to  Mrs.  Becker, 
have  the  real  secret  of  parenthood  ; “To 
stand  by  without  holding  on.” 

Other  books  briefly  reviewed  were 
Moltby’s  Mandoa,  Mandoa!  a satire  of 
an  African  principality,  and  Vera  Brit- 
tain’s Testament  of  Youth.  This  book 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  because  in  it 
we  find  “belief  in  something.” 

Mrs.  Becker  closed  her  delightful  book 
talk  with  a review  of  Peter  Abelard  by 
Helen  Waddell,  which  she  considers  the 
finest  novel  of  the  year.  Helen  Waddell 
has  treated  this  immortal  love  story  with 
a style  commensurate  with  its  theme,  and 
the  story  is  told  against  the  gorgeous 
background  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


DR.  GEORGE  P.  DONEHOO 

Fobmer  State  Librarian,  Dies 


On  January  13,  1934  Dr.  George  P. 
Donehoo,  scholar  and  historian,  died.  Dr. 
Donehoo  was  State  Librarian  from  De- 
cember 1,  1921  to  May  15,  1924. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
original  research  and  investigation  of 
historical  facts  relating  to  the  Indian 
population  of  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  the 
settlement  of  the  whites.  His  constant 


interest  in  the  history  of  his  native  State 
and  the  charming  manner  in  which  he 
reduced  his  studies  to  writing  gave  him 
a position  of  prominence  among  all  the 
historians  of  our  State. 

The  work  he  performed  out  of  a pure 
love  of  it  will  be  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  memory  and  a heritage  for  future 
students  of  Pennsylvania  history. 
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NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 


Ambridge — Free  Library 

The  library  board  with  their  librarian 
launched  in  February  a campaign  against 
vandalism  in  the  Ambridge  Library.  Much 
publicity  was  given  to  this  campaign,  and 
the  loss  to  the  library  was  graphically 
shown.  The  only  help  asked  of  the  pub- 
lic was  cooperation  in  taking  good  care 
of  books  and  returning  them  promptly. 
Ambridge  reports  great  satisfaction  with 
the  results  obtained. 

Bedford — Public  Library 

The  Bedford  Library  had  a carpenter 
make  for  them  three  movable  book 
shelves,  each  four  shelves  high,  painted 
white.  In  addition  to  other  minor  repair 
jobs,  they  had  an  extra  shelf  added  to 
the  top  of  all  book  cases  in  the  iadult 
fiction  room.  The  work  was  done  under 
CWA,  carpenter’s  hours,  48,  and  ma- 
terials costing  only  $25. 

Another  project  under  their  local  CWA 
was  also  approved  for  the  mending  of 
the  books,  accessioning,  re-lettering  and 
taking  inventory.  Under  this  project 
ten  workers  were  employed.  Total  num- 
ber of  hours  was  600.  This  work  was 
started  January  15. 

Butler — Butler  Public  Library 

The  library  rooms  have  been  redeco- 
rated and  are  fresh,  clean  and  very  at- 
tractive looking  once  again.  The  work 
was  done  under  CWA. 

Harrisburg — State  Library 

“Materials  which  played  an  important 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  free  public 
school  law  of  1834  are  displayed  in  a 
special  exhibit  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Library,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. They  include  original  petitions 
asking  for  the  support  of  a system  of 
education,  letters  from  prospective 
teachers  of  100  years  ago  giving  the 
terms  under  which  they  would  serve,  and 
various  petitions  to  the  legislature  asking 
for  special  funds  for  the  poor  children 
who  were  not  receiving  instruction  such 


as  the  pay  schools  of  that  day  were  giv- 
ing. 

“The  exhibit  also  includes  a large  num- 
ber of  old  text  books  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s first  public  schools  following  the 
signing  of  the  free  school  act  by  Gover- 
nor George  Wolfe  on  April  1,  1834.  It 
is  arranged  as  a part  of  the  contribution 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  100th  anniversary  of  free  public 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  observed 
during  Pennsylvania  Education  Week, 
next  April  1 to  7. 

“The  library  display  of  text  books 
shows  that  such  equipment  of  old  schools 
was  exceedingly  meager. 

“An  original  copy  of  the  Free  School 
bill  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1834  is 
shown  with  the  exhibit  which  is  enclosed 
in  illuminated  glass  cases  recently  placed 
in  the  general  library  division  of  the  State 
Library  in  the  Education  building.  Other 
exhibits  in  these  cases  include  valuable 
documents  connected  with  the  early 
history  and  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Homestead — Carnegie  Library 

Unique  in  library  history  is  the  Home- 
stead Library’s  “Depression  University.” 
This  emergency  school  was  begun  and  is 
managed  by  Reverend  H.  M.  Eagleson  of 
Whitaker,  Pennsylvania. 

There  were  550  registrations,  all  stu- 
dents who  had  at  least  a high  school 
course  of  study.  The  service  required  25 
teachers,  32  subjects,  40  sessions  each 
day  and  11  rooms.  This  will  total  for 
the  session  of  8 months,  6,400  sessions 
or  classes  with  a total  attendance  of  16,- 
000.  The  library  is  free,  the  tuition  is 
free,  the  teachers  are  free. 

The  books  and  classes  are  not  only 
sources  of  knowledge,  they  are  also  char- 
acter builders. 

Towanda — Public  Library 

During  the  past  year  some  greatly 
needed  improvements  have  been  made  at 
the  Towanda  library.  The  lighting  sys- 
tem was  completely  overhauled.  Indirect 
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lights  were  placed  in  the  stacks,  reflectors 
put  over  bookcases  in  main  reference 
room  and  mantel,  vestibule  and  table 
lights  installed.  A new  desk  badly 
needed  and  four  new  bookcases  were 
added  to  the  equipment  while  new  screens 
were  placed  in  the  windows.  The  ter- 
race on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
was  graded. 

The  woodwork  of  the  windows,  both 
outside  and  in,  was  to  be  painted  under 
a CWA  project. 

Johnstown — Cambria  Library  Asso- 
ciation 

The  Library  has  been  entirely  reno- 
vated under  a CWA  project,  and  Miss 
Berkey  writes  they  “feel  quite  fine.”  And 
again  she  writes,  “The  library  is  in  pro- 
cess of  renovation  from  dome  to  pit.” 

Kingston — The  Hoyt  Library 

The  Hoyt  Library  has  held,  January 
17  to  March  28,  a series  of  Weekly  Fire- 
side Meetings  for  book  talks  and  discus- 
sion of  current  events.  The  objective  was 
to  give  further  publicity  to  the  library’s 
excellent  collection  of  non-fiction,  and  to 
bring  the  heads  of  families  in  closer  con- 
tact with  the  work.  Upwards  of  100 
have  attended  each  evening. 

The  speakers  have  included,  among 
others,  the  Assistant  District  Attorney, 
F.  W.  Bolowicz ; the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader,  Mr. 
Ernest  G.  Smith ; and  the  President  of 
the  Kingston  School  Board  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  library  board,  who  has  written 
a history  of  Kingston,  Mr.  William 
Brewster. 

Lansdowne — Public  Library 

The  library  board  of  the  Lansdowne 
Public  Library  has  purchased  a new  li- 
brary building  on  South  Lansdowne  Ave- 
nue. It  is  a two-story  building,  built 
only  about  four  years  ago,  and  will  need 
few  alterations  to  make  it  an  ideal  home 
for  the  library.  The  upstairs  room  has 
a hardwood  floor  and  open  fire  place,  and 
this  room  will  be  used  as  a children's 
room. 


The  lot  is  200  feet  deep  and  25  feet 
wide. 

By  a saving  on  the  rented  quarters  now 
occupied  and  by  using  the  money  already 
saved  for  a new  building,  the  board 
figures  that  Lansdowne  will  own  free  of 
debt  their  own  library  in  five  years. 

They  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated. 

Latrobe — Public  Library 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  book 
shower  held  February  5 in  the  auditorium 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  are 
firmly  convinced  that  it  “pays  to  adver- 
tise.” The  library  received  over  150 
worth  while  books,  and  an  enjoyable  one- 
act  play  was  presented  by  the  Play  and 
Players  Club  as  an  added  feature  of  the 
book  shower. 

Lock  Haven — Annie  Halenhake  Ross 

Library 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  seven 
CCC  Camps  located  in  Clinton  County, 
the  library  at  Lock  Haven  was  visited 
by  many  of  the  men  and  boys. 

The  library  board  decided  that  while 
its  resources  were  too  limited  to  lend 
large  collections  to  any  camp,  any  mem- 
ber of  a camp  could  have  full  privileges 
of  the  library  by  paying  a nominal  de- 
posit fee  and  giving  the  name  of  his 
commanding  officer  by  permission  of  the 
latter. 

This  opportunity  was  seized  by  many 
and  the  books  asked  for  by  these  men 
are  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  a 
chance  for  self-improvement  wasn’t  to  be 
passed  by.  The  outdoor  life  was  fine  for 
their  physical  well-being,  and  as  for  their 
brains,  the  following  brief  list  of  the 
books  asked  for  within  the  first  few 
weeks  shows  the  real  ambition  of  our 
visitors. 

They  wanted  books  on : 

Debate  material 
Interior  decoration 
Calculus 

Drawing  and  design 
Psychology 

English  for  foreigners 
Arithmetic 
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Chemistry 

Electricity 

Economics 

Miss  Crocker  also  reports  for  Lock 
Haven  a CWA  project  with  14  men  and 
girls  working  on  book  mending  and  book 
binding  and  library  repairs  and  redec- 
oration. 

Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  chil- 
dren’s room.  The  furniture,  walls  and 
shelves  of  the  entire  library  have  been  re- 
finished,  new  shelving  added,  several 
rooms  on  third  floor  painted  and  papered, 
and  repairs  made  to  the  foundation  of 
the  library.  Over  600  books  have  been 
rebound,  368  magazine  covers  have  been 
made  and  1,213  books  in  children’s  room 
have  been  cleaned  and  re-labeled. 

Oil  City — Carnegie  Public  Library 

The  library  has  been  painted  and  re- 
decorated inside  and  out,  woodwork,  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  general  repair  work  done 
in  the  basement.  This  CWA  project  em- 
ployed 14  men. 

In  addition,  under  CWA  the  library 
lias  had  the  services  of  a book  binder  who 
has  mended  and  put  all  books  in  good 
condition,  and  4 unemployed  girl  typists 
who  have  done  general  re-organization 
work  under  direction  of  Miss  Trosh.  The 
cost  to  the  library  for  supplies  for  this 
work  was  only  $200. 

Philadelphia — Temple  University 

“Temple  University’s  new  library  build- 
ing, to  be  known  as  the  Thomas  D. 
Sullivan  Memorial  Library,  marked  for 
completion  by  September,  is  a Golden 
Anniversary  present  to  help  fulfill  the 
plans  of  the  University  administration. 
When  the  3-story  English  collegiate 
Gothic  structure  takes  form  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Berks  Street,  between 
Watts  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  an  actual 
need  will  have  been  met. 

“The  Sullivan  Legacy  of  $278,106  was 
announced  by  President  Beury  at  the 
Founder’s  Day  ceremonies  in  1931.  At 
the  request  of  the  widow  of  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, it  was  decided  to  put  the  sum  aside 


as  the  nucleus  of  a library  building  fund 
last  summer. 

“The  University  applied  for  a PWA 
loan,  and  in  November  a grant  of  $550,- 
000  was  approved  by  the  Government. 
The  loan  will  be  secured  by  5 per  cent 
obligation  bonds  of  the  University  and 
also  a first  mortgage  on  the  new  build- 
ing, to  be  repaid  in  a decade,  although 
Temple  will  have  the  privilege  of  refund- 
ing 50  per  cent  of  the  amount  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time.  In  the  main  the 
Sullivan  gift  will  be  used  to  pay  off  the 
borrowed  funds.” 

Sewiekley — Public  Library 

Miss  Caroline  Lauman,  Librarian,  re- 
ports the  completion  of  a CWA  project 
for  cleaning  and  repainting  the  interior 
of  their  library. 

“We  asked,”  she  said,  “for  120  hours 
of  unskilled  labor  and  180  skilled,  mean- 
ing painters.  A supplement  of  100  hours 
was  granted  and  the  work  finished  last 
Monday  (February  12). 

“We  are  happy  over  the  result.  The 
library  is  much  improved.  We  are  also 
happy  to  have  aided  local  workers.” 

Titusville — Benson  Memorial  Library 

The  Titusville  library  received  three 
gifts  during  the  year:  an  oil  painting  of 
a landscape  not  far  from  Titusville, 
painted  and  presented  by  Charles  FI. 
Cochrane,  a bronze  bust  of  Shakespeare, 
presented  by  E.  C.  Riley,  and  some 
beautiful  bead  work,  made  by  the  Crow 
Creek  Indians  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Indian  work  consists  of  ceremonial  head 
pieces  and  other  ceremonial  articles.  They 
were  the  gift  of  the  heirs  of  Miss  Augusta 
Hultman. 

Titusville  also  reports  that  a small  as- 
sembly room  in  the  basement  of  the  li- 
brary and  the  children’s  room  on  the  main 
floor  were  painted  and  redecorated  under 
a CWA  project. 

Washington — Citizens  Free  Library 

Under  a CWA  project  the  library  has 
been  remodeled  and  redecorated  and  now 
presents  a very  attractive  appearance. 
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Williamsport — James  V.  Brown  Li- 
brary 

“The  James  V.  Brown  Library  has 
placed  on  exhibition  in  its  entrance  hall 
a set  of  reproductions  recently  presented 
to  it  by  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  of  the  complete 
works  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  the 
best  loved  of  all  America’s  song  writers. 

“The  collection  comprises,  in  addition 
to  the  200  authoritatively  identified  com- 
positions of  Foster’s,  (of  which  153  are 
songs  with  piano  accompaniment ; 32 

duets,  quartets  and  hymns ; and  15  in- 
strumental works)  ; 102  arrangements 

for  the  voice  and  instruments,  three 
adaptions,  and  11  ‘miscellaneous’  includ- 
ing ‘Derivata’  14 — a total  of  219  titles. 

“The  place  of  Foster  as  a musician  or 
as  a poet  is  one  that  will  ever  be  debated. 
That  is  because  it  is  not  given  to  all  to 
realize  intimately  that  ballads  may  be 
closer  to  the  heart  of  things  than  epics ; 
that  the  Fifth  Symphony  itself  is  but  an 
elaboration  of  the  four  sinister  notes  with 
which  it  is  announced.  That  Foster's 
melodies  will  never  die  seems  beyond 
dispute. 

“Mr.  Lilly,  to  whom  the  whole  world, 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  is  indebted 
for  the  identification  and  reproduction  of 
the  works  of  the  composer  of  Old  Folks 


at  Home,  built  a few  years  ago  on  his 
estate  near  Indianapolis,  a little  rough- 
hewn  granite  slate-roofed  building  or 
chapel  which  he  named  Foster  Hall. 
Here,  under  the  timbers  of  its  gabled 
roof,  he  installed,  not  only  a fine  organ, 
an  open-fireplace  and  furniture  that  in- 
vites visitors  to  rest  and  ease,  but  his 
collection  of  Fosteriana,  which  is  now 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 

“Not  content  with  erecting  what  is  in 
reality  a shrine  to  Foster,  Mr.  Lilly 
determined  recently  to  make  available  to 
music  lovers  throughout  the  world,  au- 
thoritative copies  of  the  composer’s 
works.  So  he  has  had  1,000  copies  of 
the  edition  or  set  described  above,  printed 
and  cased ; and  has  presented  them  to 
1.000  libraries  selected  from  those  situated 
in  all  countries  of  the  globe.  In  terms 
of  matter  the  set  represents  eight  tons  of 
especially  manufactured  rag  paper,  a 
thousand  plates;  a million  impressions; 
three  thousand  slip  cases ; in  terms  of  the 
spirit  a unique  and  lofty  gift  to  a country 
notoriously  negligent  of  the  interpreters 
of  its  soul. 

“The  exhibition  at  the  library  in  Wil- 
liamsport will  continue  for  the  last  two 
weeks  of  February.” 


